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Preface 



In 1992-1994 the SEMINAR ON SCHOLAR- 
SHIP AND THE CURRICULUM; THE STUDY OF 
GENDER, RACE, ETHNICITY, AND CLASS, under the 
aegis of the City University of New York Academy for 
the Humanities and the Sciences, and generously funded 
by the Ford Foundation, undertook a series of meetings 
devoted to “Rethinking the Disciplines.” The Academy 
Seminar had already spent four years examining ways in 
which the study of gender, race, ethnicity, and class has 
been slowly transforming the curriculum of the university. 
Panels had explored women’s studies, ethnic studies, area 
studies, interdisciplinary studies, pedagogical issues, and 
teaching about such topics as AIDS. The Academy Semi- 
nar has involved faculty at CUNY who are members of the 
CUNY Academy, faculty, students, and administrators in- 
terested in these specific issues, and faculty who have 
themselves taken part in one of the several curriculum 
transformation projects within CUNY beginning in the 
1980s.* 



* Two curricxilum projects, funded by the Muskawini Foun- 
dation, were introduced at Hunter College, in 1983 among those 
teaching introductory courses and in 1985 among faculty in the pro- 
fessional schools (Health Sciences, Nursing, and Social Work). Two 
more projects were undertaken with the sponsorship of the Center 
for the Study of Women and Society, with grants from the Ford 
Foundation, one for the Community Colleges and one to Integrate 
Materials on Women of Color into the Senior College Curriculum. 
Four semester-long curriculum seminars for faculty involved in vo- 
cational education in the Community and Technical Education 
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It was timely, therefore, that in its fifth year the 
Academy Seminar should ask directly how much the intro- 
duction of this new scholarship, its theory and impact on 
the curriculum, had actually affected the pursuit of various 
disciplines in institutions of higher education. The seven 
areas targeted — ^Literature, History, Sociology, Biology, 
Psychology, Anthropology, and Education — represent 
scholarly arenas in which a great deal of “theory” has been 
produced, new journals have proliferated, and consider- 
able activity has occurred under many aegises to identify, 
explicate, and disseminate the transformed perspectives 
thus formulated. There is now no lack of materials, no ab- 
sence of theoretical frameworks, no question of the level 
of sophistication and argumentation, and no dearth of ped- 
agogical analyses demonstrating the importance of these 
new methodological approaches, this new knowledge 
base. 



For PSYCHOLOGY, each panelist was asked to 
consider these issues from a set of questions framed to 
bring forward what is happening from her perspective in 
the discipline. These questions probe the ways Psychology 
as a discipline currently reflects ongoing scholarship on 
gender, race, ethnicity, and class: Have the ways the field is 
conceptualized undergone any radical changes? Are there 
any shifts in the ways theory and research are taught to 
graduate students in this field? Have there been changes in 
the way introductory textbooks explain the field? And 



colleges within CUNY, funded by the New York State Department 
of Education’s Program for Sex Equity, took place from 1987 to 
1991, and eight year-long Faculty Development Seminars, under 
the aegis of the CUNY Office of Academic Affairs, were offered 
from 1987 to 1995 for Balancing the Curriculiun for Gender, Race, 
Ethnicity, and Class. The CUNY Academy Seminar on Scholarship 
and the Curriculum: The Study of Gender, Race, Ethnicity, and 
Class has been in existence since 1988. 
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if little major change is reflected in these areas, in the light 
of so much new scholarship, what has been the source of 
resistance to change in the practice of the field? Finally, we 
have sought to probe the ways new knowledge has affected 
teaching in the classroom. These papers are the answers to 
these questions by the panelists who discussed them No- 
vember 29, 1993. 



Dorothy O. Helly 
Series Editor 



November 29, 1993 
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Rethinking the Discipline: 
Psychology 

Angela B. Ginorio 

It has been said that if one wants to change social 
realities in a nonviolent way, one must have stories and one 
must have numbers. I assume that this engagement of re- 
thinking the discipline of psychology has a strong agenda 
of change. I would like to share with you three stories and, 
as would be expected of any social psychologist deserving 
that name — and wanting to effect social change — these 
stories come with their corresponding set of numbers. 



Ford Project 

If I had not already heard Naomi Weisstein deliver 
her “Naomi in Wonderland” lecture in 1972, I may have 
called this story “Angela in Wonderland.” Instead, I’ll call 
the first story: “X plus Y plus Z plus one equals one.” This 
story describes what happened when the Ford Foundation 
established an initiative intended to facilitate the incorpo- 
ration of existing scholarship about women of color into 
the undergraduate liberal arts curriculum. Beginning in 
1989 the Foundation sponsored a national curriculum 
change project; ‘Incorporating American Ethnic Minority 
Women into the Curriculum.” Eleven projects were funded 
between 1988 and 1990 covering thirty-three campuses. 

9 
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Seven hundred and sixteen faculty members participated in 
the faculty development training provided by these 
projects, including psychologists. After extensive training 
on the scholarship on and by women of color, each of those 
faculty members was expected to revise at least one of 
their courses. 

I was involved in the evaluation of this national ini- 
tiative (Ginorio, Butler, Schmitz, & Conte, 1992). The 
evaluation included pre- and post-training surveys, a rating 
of the revised syllabus compared to the original syllabus of 
the course being transformed, and interviews of a subset of 
participants. As I visited these campuses, I noted two 
things, how few psychologists were involved and how 
often the stories of resistance to participation involved 
psychologists. 

In evaluating syllabi, ratings were made of 102 of the 
700 plus syllabi, including eighteen from Psychology. To 
get the highest rating, a revised syllabus had to include the 
following: 

• at least two changes in the course (such as adding 
a text or unit on women of color); 

• more than 10 percent of the revised course sylla- 
bus focuses on women of color; and 

• additions are not of the add-and-stir variety. 

By any account these are modest goals; yet only two 
of the evaluated courses in psychology got the highest rat- 
ing, while three of the courses had no change. Two courses, 
in fact, were worse after the revision than before because 
their attempts at inclusion increased stereotypes. Fourteen 
of the eighteen psychology courses had less than 10 per- 
cent of content on women of color. These results are after 
the faculty training had occurred. In a rank-ordering of six 
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disciplines (History, English/Literature, Psychology, Other 
Social Sciences, Interdisciplinary StudiesAVomen Studies, 
Ethnic Studies, American Studies, and Science), Psychology 
comes next to last, right above Science. 

Why should psychology, which is a discipline fo- 
cused on explaining the behavior of all human beings, do so 
poorly in this rating? The content of the interviews with 
faculty members provided some insights into this dismal 
state of affairs. “Psychology courses are service courses,” 
we were told. “We teach large numbers of students and 
must rely on existing textbooks,” was another explanation 
given. 

As we all know, existing textbooks are dismal when 
it comes to inclusion of most people in the world! Every 
year a new review comes out providing good documenta- 
tion of how textbooks in a given field of psychology do not 
reflect a psychology of all people. Last year, for example, 
Padilla and Lindholm (1992), in a review of two popular 
texts in developmental psychology, found very little men- 
tion of issues for children of color beyond the typical dis- 
cussion on IQ differences between white and African- 
American children. In an informal review that I conducted 
last year of the textbooks in introductory psychology used 
at my university, we found that not only was the inclusion 
of information about people of color very limited, in a cou- 
ple of cases it had even gone down from an earlier edition! 
Most psychology of women textbooks have been equally 
lacking in their inclusion of knowledge about women of 
color (Brown, Goodwin, Hall, & Jackson-Lowman, 
1985). 

One may conclude that no matter what kinds and 
levels of information are available, the addition of X, Y, 
and Z to the typical psychology course still equals one. In 
the words of Bond (1988) that one consists of “white male 
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middle class citizens of the United States.” Occasionally 
there is also mention of “variations from the ‘norm.’” Peo- 
ple of color, women, poor people, people with disabilities, 
gays and lesbians, and the elderly are among those presented 
as variations from the “norm.” 

What is out there as to scholarship about people other 
than white male middle class citizens of the United States? 
This question brings me to my second story entitled: “Now 
I see you. Now I don’t!” 



Psychological Issues for Latinas 

If you are interested in the scholarship on Latinas 
and do a computer search of Psychinfo or Psychological 
Abstracts looking for any mention of Latinas, Hispanics, 
Puerto Ricans, Mexican-Americans, Chicanas, Cubans, 
Dominicans and any other terms that you can imagine may 
be used to describe Latinas, you will find a large number of 
references. As you read through the abstracts you will dis- 
card many references because the information about the 
Latinas is limited to saying that they are not included in the 
discussion because of lack of access to them or the small 
numbers responding — pick your reason. For example, 
from January 1990 to October 1993, there are 4,635 ab- 
stracts in Psychinfo that include the above words and edu- 
cation. When you move away from the global terms such 
as Latinos or Hispanics and look at specific groups, the 
numbers become small (education and Mexican American 
women, 399), and smaller (education and Puerto Ricans, 
39), and even smaller (education and Cubans, 3) and (edu- 
cation and Dominicans, 0). 



As you start reading the remaining abstracts, you 
will find two interesting phenomena: (1) many of these ref- 
erences are to dissertations that never got published, and 
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(2) most of these articles are not in the American Psycho- 
logical Association’s (AP A) journals. 

In preparation for writing a review article on psy- 
chological issues for Latinas (Ginorio, Gutierrez, Cauce, 
& Acosta, 1995), my colleagues and I at the University of 
Washington searched Psychological Abstracts for all arti- 
cles published in 1989 and 1990. We found 105 articles 
useful for our topics. Of these articles, thirty-nine of the 
references are found in reports, in-house publications, dis- 
sertation abstracts or other hard to access sources. Only 
three (3) are found in APA journals. The remaining articles 
are found in ethnic minority journals (30), books or book 
chapters (17), and feminist journals (16). Padilla and Lind- 
holm (1992) reported a similar distribution doing a search 
on developmental issues for Mexican- American children. 

What did these articles tell us about Latinas? Let me 
focus on one of the sections for which I was responsible: 
education of Latinas. The articles that we considered use- 
ful told us about the many different aspects that must be 
considered in understanding the educational experiences of 
Latinas given their immigration experience, generation, 
their language fluency, their sex-role identity, their class 
origins, and even their interests in exogamy. The picture 
that resulted was complex, contextualized, and incom- 
plete. 

However, education was an easy section to write 
compared to that written by my colleague Mimi Acosta. In 
writing about mental health issues and therapy, she found 
more articles addressing weaknesses than strengths of Lat- 
inas, focusing on problems that were not as problematic 
for the Latinas as they were for the Anglo-American thera- 
pists, and stereotyping us as passive and nonresponsive to 
available services. My colleague Lorraine Gutierrez could 
not find in those two years a single article dealing with the 
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sexuality of Latinas unless it was in the context of adoles- 
cent pregnancy or birth control. Ana Mari Cauce found 
articles that described the Latino family in such traditional 
terms that we thought they were talking about our grand- 
parents living in Cuba, Mexico, or Puerto Rico, rather than 
ourselves living in the United States in the 1990s. 

Very few of these articles focused on more than one 
population. Most of those which offered any comparisons 
did so with Caucasian Americans. Some of those that ven- 
tured into comparative work did so from the ethnocentric 
position of the culture of origin of the measures (invariably 
middle-class, Caucasian American) and the authors. 

The prospective textbook writer will run into the 
same barriers to finding the research that we did. They are 
not likely to be aware of the annotated bibliographies pre- 
pared by the Committee on Women in Psychology — ^the 
one for Latinas was prepared by Amaro, Russo, & 
Pares-Avila (1987). Nor are they likely to know that the 
Committee on Women in Psychology published in 1993 a 
collection of syllabi, reading lists, and other resources for 
curriculum development that includes excellent resources 
for anyone interested in teaching a course on the psychology 
of all women in the United States. Most textbook writers 
will not take the trouble to look any further than the three 
articles that appeared in APA approved journals — after all, 
their own credibility as authors resides on those very 
sources. They will end up writing another run-of-the-mill 
or even well-received introductory textbook in which peo- 
ple of color may be seen, but are not heard. These text- 
books are characterized by a high proportion of photos 
including people of color, maybe even sidebars with con- 
temporary comments, and little in the way of substantive 
integration of the scholarship that exists. In the words of 
Bohan (1992, 41), ‘The historical rendering of women’s 
place has been shaped by the context within which history 
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has been written ... it is not surprising to find women 
largely absent fi’om psychology’s histories as well as from 
contemporary portrayals of the discipline.” Ditto for peo- 
ple of color, although they are not the focus of any of the 
articles of this otherwise fine book. In other words, when it 
comes to people of color in textbooks, what you see is not 
what you get, or “Now you see us, now you don’t.” 

Nevertheless, I promised a third story. This story is 
tied to the first two, although it precedes both. It is entitled 
“With a little help fi-om my fiiends/mentors.” 



Publication Experiences of Latina 
Psychologists 

In 1986, the Committee of Hispanic Women of APA 
Division 35 decided to do a survey of the Publication Ex- 
periences of Latina Psychologists (Ginorio & Cauce, 
1988). We were puzzled by the fate of the many disserta- 
tions written every year by Latina graduate students, many 
of them focusing on issues of ethnicity. The survey was 
distributed among all Latinas listed in the Directory of Eth- 
nic Minority Human Resources in Psychology and among 
those attending the annual APA convention. Of 176 sur- 
veys distributed, only thirty were returned; twenty-eight 
were completed and included in the report. 

The twenty-eight Latinas had a mean age of 41 
years, ranging from 29 to 56 years of age. Thirteen were 
Mexican- Americans, eight were Puerto Ricans, four were 
Cubans, and one was Dominican. Eighteen were married, 
seven separated/divorced, and three were single; eleven 
had no children. Twenty-three had a Ph.D. Those surveyed 
received their highest degree between 1972 and 1987. 
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What did these twenty-eight women tell us? Only ten 
of the twenty-eight had published anything in the past two 
years, so even among these respondents publication expe- 
riences were limited. They told us that the biggest incen- 
tive for publication was the satisfaction of increasing the 
information base about women and ethnics. The incentive 
provided by the possibility of increased chances for promo- 
tion or tenure or salary increases was not as motivating to 
this group. They told us that the thing that discouraged 
them the most from publication was the time needed to 
publish. They told us that they published mostly in 
non-APA journals. 

Was there something that characterized those Lati- 
nas who published from those who did not? Only one ques- 
tion seemed to distinguish the two groups: When asked 
who or what had encouraged them to publish, those Lati- 
nas who published were more likely than those who did not 
to say that they had been encouraged during graduate 
school by a mentor and to have published an article with 
their advisor during graduate school years. Perhaps tied to 
the lack of time mentioned above, the women who did not 
publish were more likely to have children, although that 
was not mentioned as a reason for not publishing. 

The moral of this survey clearly was that the road to 
publication begins in graduate school. A mentor can make 
a whole world of difference in this area. In this way, bring- 
ing these stories full circle, they provide the information 
needed to make our discipline a psychology of all people. 
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The Impact of the New Scholarship 
on Gender, Race, Ethnicity, Social 
Class, and Sexual Orientation on 
Psychology 

Nancy Romer 

With fits and starts, with uneven degrees of change 
within the broad field of psychology, I firmly believe that 
we, the feminists and multiculturalists, are making head- 
way. I do not delude myself into thinking that we have 
transformed the field; we have not. Yet within some sub- 
fields and in some recent texts, a clear shift is taking place. 

Peggy McIntosh of the Wellesley Center for Re- 
search on Women offers a five-phase paradigm of curricu- 
lum analysis and revision that I believe can help us under- 
stand where the field is situated vis-a-vis gender, race, 
ethnicity, class and sexual orientation (GRECSO). Phase 1 
is typified by a total absence of interest in and inclusion of 
material on GRECSO; the subfields of physiology, neurop- 
sychology, comparative, learning, and perception, fall into 
this phase. These more “scientifically” and laboratory- 
based, that is, “masculine,” areas are untouched by the new 
scholarship on GRECSO. Much work by thinkers such as 
Ruth Bleier (1984), Ruth Hubbard (1982) and Evelyn Fox 
Keller (1982) attests to the resistance of “scientists” to 
critically examining their practices and perspectives and to 
their isolation of women both within and outside the do- 
main. 

The subfields of cognition and personality are in 
Phase 2, in which exceptional researchers are present who 
raise questions of exceptional interest, but do not influence 
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or question the field. Of course, the work of Julia Sherman 
(1978) in cognition and the work of Nancy Chodorow 
(1978), Karen Homey (1973), and Anna Freud (1958) in 
personality has had its attention and impact. Yet outside 
feminist circles, these psychologists have not significantly 
influenced the area of study or the presentation in the 
undergraduate texts. They still are perceived and presented 
as add-ons. According to presentations in abnormal psy- 
chology texts and my beleaguered ex-students slogging it 
out in clinical psychology graduate school, the presence of 
research or theory informed by GRECSO is pitifully thin 
and devalued. The subfield of tests and measurements, 
responding to the “market” in testing, has attempted to im- 
prove its ability to minimize cultural influences on at least 
standardization samples. Efforts to test bilingual individu- 
als in their native languages have become common. But the 
basic tenets of the subfield are untouched. 

A similar dynamic exists within undergraduate courses 
on research methods or experimental psychology. The femi- 
nist criticism so well presented in most psychology of 
women texts is less prominent in experimental psychology 
courses. Inclusion of diverse populations, representative 
samples, and comparison groups in research, with 
attention to the sex (and perhaps race) of the experimenter 
and subject is usually the sum of discussion of bias in 
research. Generally, insufficient attention is paid to theo- 
retical bias, developing h)rpotheses, defining variables such 
as “normal,” interpreting results and publication practices. 
These are core issues a multicultural and feminist analysis 
would have us attend to (Crawley and Ecker, 1990; Can- 
non, Higginbotham & Leung, 1988; Grady, 1981). 

The more socially defined areas such as social psy- 
chology, developmental psychology, and psychology of 
women have experienced a significant shift. I would place 
social psychology into Phase 3: research on GRECSO is 
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present and seen as problematic, indicating bias in the field. 
There is significant inclusion in social psychology of work 
on topics such as group differences, prejudice and discrim- 
ination. Yet it does not seem to have raised sufficient ques- 
tions so as to alter the overall analysis present in the field. I 
might also add that while social psychology does see gender, 
race and, to some extent, ethnicity as important variables 
for study, it leaves out social class almost totally and only 
fleetingly refers to sexual orientation. Developmental psy- 
chology and, even more so, psychology of women have 
experienced the most change. They may be in Phase 4, in 
which there is acknowledgment of the variety and centrality 
of historical and cultural context present in the content and 
practice of the field. Here, again, gender, race, and more 
weakly, ethnicity, are the subjects of research and presented 
in growing detail. Social class and sexual orientation figure 
to a lesser degree but still shade the overall analysis. These 
two subfields are definitely beginning to call for Phase 5: a 
paradigm shift and a redefinition and reconstruction of the 
field to incorporate inclusivity in theory, research and 
practice. Individuals in each of these subfields have trans- 
formed their work; textbook writers in some subfields are 
beginning to present the field as one in transition. 

A wonderful new introductory psychology text. The 
World of Psychology, by Ellen R. Green Wood and Samuel 
E. Wood, published in 1993, reviews the field with an eye 
toward GRECSO. The authors attempt to include “multi- 
culturalism” as much as each subfield allows; indeed their 
rendition shows the range of influence of GRECSO fi-om 
totally absent in some subfields to raising central questions 
in others. But still, the presentation is Milquetoast and cer- 
tainly not confrontational toward mainstream psychology. 
Rhoda Unger and Mary Crawford present a well-thought- 
out review of GRECSO in their excellent Women and 
Gender: a Feminist Psychology. This 1993 text takes all 

20 
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the elements of GRECSO into close account and attempts 
to integrate the material into the body of the text, as op- 
posed to only adding separate sections dealing with 
GRECSO. While the separated section approach is still the 
primary mode of presentation, more is integrated into the 
whole than in any other text I have seen in this subfield. 
Another fine text. The Development of Children, by 
Michael and Sheila Cole, offers the most dynamic version 
of Phase 4 thinking that I have seen in a text. They present 
a sociocultural-context theoretical approach to most of the 
problems and areas of study presented. They are on the 
verge of calling for a Phase 5 paradigm shift in the field at 
large. 



It is important to note that texts pubhshed even two 
years ago do not present as much in this domain. Each year 
seems to count profoundly in locating the field in terms of 
GRECSO. The multicultural movement has not wrested a 
paradigm shift, but we have forced our way into the play, 
and sometimes we get center stage. While the standard 
bearers of academe kept kicking and screaming about the 
dilution of academic standards and the disintegration of a 
shared American, that is, Euroamerican male, perspective 
(Schlessinger 1992), I believe the feminist and multicultural 
critique have shown our intellectual muscle. Moreover, we 
did our organizational homework. We did research, we 
wrote books and articles, had endless conferences, lobbied 
for and created faculty development seminars, created 
study groups, organized student groups, and presented our 
own curricula and syllabi as examples. All this work is be- 
ginning to pay off. 

I would like to shift our focus to what actually goes 
on in an undergraduate psychology classroom. Despite 
available technologies and a great deal of material available 
on varied styles of learning and feminist/empowering ped- 
agogy, (e.g., Friere, 1970; Belenky et al., 1986; Shrews- 
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bury, 1987), little has trickled down. Most undergraduates 
are fed a steady diet of lectures, with perhaps a slide show 
or video thrown in for variation. Little discussion or small 
group work occurs. Opinion is rarely asked for or devel- 
oped; multiple choice tests are the standard fare of evalua- 
tion. Most striking are the problems undergraduates face 
with math anxiety as they turn their attention toward statis- 
tics. As a group, women of all backgrounds and men of 
color are more likely to be intimidated and struggle (some- 
times aimlessly) with statistical methods in psychology. 
We know how to decrease anxiety and make education — 
especially mathematics and science education — accessible 
for all. Overall, the presence of more debate and discus- 
sion, a portfolio approach to evaluation with a variety of 
measures, frequent feedback and individual mentoring, 
direct experience, “hands-on” opportunities, and an insis- 
tence on writing both for tests and research or term papers 
would improve the field of study for most students. Yet 
massive classes, tired faculty, and poor past practices con- 
tinue to repeat their deleterious influences. By default we 
buy into a “survival of the fittest” (most often assumed to 
be more privileged white middle-class males) approach to 
teaching and learning. 

Many of these problems are being addressed by 
present graduate students who are seeking the paradigm 
shift that Phase 5 revisioning demands. They are beginning 
to write exciting, culturally contextual dissertations. They 
are finding new materials for classroom use and new ways of 
presenting this challenging material. But full-time faculty 
positions in the field of psychology are rare. That generally 
leaves an aging, tired, and too often passive faculty too lit- 
tle influenced by the most radical tendencies of the field. In 
my own department at Brooklyn College, out of twenty- 
four full-time faculty members (down from sixty in 1975) 
only four are women, one man is black, another man is 
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Asian. Moreover, while I have been at this job for twenty 
years, I am still the third youngest, the fourth from the bot- 
tom of the seniority list, and the last appointment occurred 
eight years ago. I do not mean to put undue pressure or 
unrealistic hopes on the next generation of psychology 
professors, but I do feel they will be midwives to a transi- 
tion of the field. Right now too many undergraduate psy- 
chology courses are taught by graduate student adjuncts 
who are wildly exploited and are really less able to have an 
impact on the field than we desperately need them to have. 
If we full-time faculty members begin to demand that more 
full-time faculty be hired to teach, graduate student em- 
ployment problems and transformation of the field will be 
facilitated. 

Finally, I want to address the needs of undergradu- 
ates, those most dear to my academic heart and experience. 
Frequently we are attracting women, people of color, 
and progressive white men. They want to know how the 
field can answer questions in their own lives. They also 
want to know how the field can answer questions for the 
groups they live in and come from and wish to continue to 
connect to. They are, as a group, tremendously open to a 
complex understanding of GRECSO. They are open to the 
struggle of pulling the theoretical pieces together, as Patri- 
cia Hill Collins (1990) suggests, to eventually birth a new 
perspective, still in its gestation. I have hope for this next 
generation of psychologists who are being raised, so to 
speak, with a feminist and multicultural possibility and 
awareness, though the field itself is sorely lacking. What 
will they choose to study? What theoretical analyses will 
they create? What ideas will guide their practical applica- 
tions of psychology? I do not know these answers. But I do 
know that the field is in transition and that the opening of 
our Pandora’s box will leave the field changed forever. 
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A Just Noticeable Difference: The 
Impact of Gender, Race, Ethnicity, 
and Social Class on Psychology 

Rhoda K. Unger 

The question that we have been asked to address to- 
day is whether and how research on gender, race, ethnicity, 
and social class has influenced the discipline of psychology. 
The answer to this question is complicated, however, by 
another question. Which part of the discipline of psychology 
should we address? Psychology is one of the most frag- 
mented disciplines in academia as is exemplified by the 
recent split of its professional organization into one group 
(the American Psychological Association) that stresses the 
interests of clinicians and practitioners and another group 
(the American Psychological Society) that professes to 
speak for experimentalists and/or academicians. This frag- 
mentation is further exemplified by the almost fifty profes- 
sional sub-groupings or divisions found within senior orga- 
nization — APA. 

The rifts within psychology reflect differences in 
paradigms — in terms of both methodology and the episte- 
mological assumptions that underlie which methodology is 
preferred (Unger, 1983; 1989). Psychologists can usually 
be classified as people who are interested in the individual 
and his or her personal adjustment or as those who are 
interested in finding the general laws that underlie behav- 
ior. Neither group has, however, been interested in gender, 
race, ethnicity, or social class. 
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An Analysis of Introductory Psychology 
Textbooks 

In recent years there have been several attempts to 
document the extent of the omissions in textbooks. Some 
feminist scholars (Riger 1992; Shields, 1994) have looked 
at the impact of feminist scholarship on the field as a 
whole, whereas others (Fine 1986; Lykes & Stewart 1986) 
have attempted to document changes in feminist scholar- 
ship. In my analysis I will focus on how less powerful indi- 
viduals (women, people of color, the poor, etc.) and social 
categories such as gender, race, and class are dealt with 
by introductory texts in psychology. I will do so because 
introductory texts have been relatively unaffected by the 
schisms in psychology and represent a disciplinary consen- 
sus on what beginning students need to know about the 
field. 

I am not the first nor the only feminist to look at 
introductory texts as a marker for psychologists’ views of 
their discipline. Peterson and Kroner (1992), for example, 
conducted an extensive content analysis of current text- 
books in introductory psychology and human develop- 
ment. They concluded that although there has been some 
decrease in sex-stereotyped language and in gender-biased 
content since 1975, representation of the work, theory and 
behavior of males continues to significantly, exceed the rep- 
resentation of the work, theory, and behavior of females. 

Besides documenting the extent to which introduc- 
tory texts pay less attention to women than to men, Peter- 
son and Kroner (1992) examined some content-related 
issues in these texts’ presentation of gender. They found 
that females continue to be presented in more passive con- 
texts than are males. In an analysis of the pictorial content 
of the texts, they also found that females were much more 
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likely to be used to illustrate various pathologies and to be 
shown as clients in therapy than males. In other words, 
females are still being portrayed in negative and gender- 
biased ways. 

A brief examination of introductory texts favored by 
members of my own department also shows that these 
texts remain both ethnocentric and androcentric. The 
“worst” offenders (if it is possible to rank order such high 
levels of bias) are those texts that purport to present a sci- 
entific view of the discipline (Gleitman 1 992; Weiten 1 994; 
Zimbardo 1992). An analysis of their subject indexes 
showed that, as a group, these three had a total of twelve 
pages with a reference to gender and no pages devoted to 
race or ethnicity. These findings are particularly disheart- 
ening because the Zimbardo text is in its thirteenth edition 
and, during my term on the board that constructed the 
Graduate Record Exam in psychology, I learned that Gleit- 
man was the favorite resource of the “experts” who con- 
struct this exam. 

One of these texts (Weiten). has an additional eight 
pages devoted to gender differences. This latter finding is 
consistent with Mary Brabeck’s observation (personal 
communication) that although most current introductory 
psychology texts cover Maccoby Jacklin’s (1974) ground- 
breaking work on sex differences, they highlight the few 
differences rather than the many similarities found between 
the sexes. 

Introductory textbooks written by psychologists 
with a social or developmental perspective may be more 
aware of recent feminist research. For example, the most 
recent edition of Myers’ text (1992) has twenty-two pages 
noting gender in its subject and eight pages noting race 
and/or ethnicity. However, even this text has twenty-two 
pages where the term “gender difference” appears. 

28 
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The original edition of Myers in 1986 included a 
chapter on gender, but this has been changed in the current 
edition to a chapter on social diversity. I am not sure how 
to evaluate this change to greater inclusiveness because I 
am uncomfortable with its rationale. As one reviewer for 
the earlier version, I know that the change was due, in part, 
to the unwillingness of many introductory psychology in- 
structors to consider gender a legitimate part of a first 
course in psychology. I do not know if they are more com- 
fortable with the current theme of cultural and gender di- 
versity. 

The most inclusive introductory text currently avail- 
able is one by Allen and Santrock (1993). It is the only text 
that I know of written, in part, by an Afncan-American 
woman. Its subject index notes forty-six pages on gender 
(and none on gender differences) forty pages on ethnicity, 
and even eleven pages on social class. It is also the only 
current text with a chapter on gender (although I am not 
sure it is a good idea to group gender and sexuality). Pho- 
tos of women and people of color from a variety of cul- 
tures are included throughout the book and the text 
contains a number of units designed to facilitate critical 
thinking about sociocultural issues. It also features the 
work of feminist psychologists and psychologists of color. 
Obviously, this is a unique text and it will be interesting to 
see if it is commercially successful enough to spawn imitators. 



Other Forms of Omission in the 
Discipline 

Although the evidence shows that both gender and 
ethnicity are largely ignored by the discipline as a whole, 
psychology has done even less to acknowledge what hap- 
pens when these two variables are combined (Landrine, 
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Klonoff, & Brown-Collins, 1992; Unger & Saundra, 
1993). To paraphrase the title of a book on black women’s 
studies (Hull, Scott, & Smith, 1982), all the blacks are men 
and all the women are white in most empirical studies. The 
lack of studies that look at gender, ethnicity, and class 
simultaneously often leads to confusion in which one of 
these factors is seen as the primary causal agent. Since psy- 
chology remains committed to generalizable “scientific” 
explanations, such causal factors are frequently seen as 
biological in nature while sociocultural causality is ignored 
(Unger, 1993). 

Additional problems arise due to biases in the kind of 
methodology chosen. When women of color are studied by 
psychologists, they are more likely to be found as case his- 
tories or anecdotal data than in experimental designs (Un- 
ger & Saundra, 1993). The lack of comparability between 
studies of white men and nonwhite “others” obviously limits 
the conclusions that can be drawn in any review. More- 
over, because of the differences between the methodolo- 
gies used, the inclusion of women of color as “exceptions” 
to dominant paradigms may be perceived as tokenism. 
Thus, the data may be ignored rather than used to provide 
an effective challenge to such paradigms. 

The omission of social class has been so complete 
that few psychologists have even noted its absence from 
the discipline. It has been suggested that some mainstream 
experimental psychologists are disturbed by our attention 
to specific studied populations because they subvert the 
attempt to find general principles and laws underlying be- 
havior (Reid, 1993). However, even feminist scholarship 
within psychology is impoverished by a lack of studies con- 
cerned with either social class or ethnicity (Fine, 1992). As 
Pam Reid has pointed out, this kind of exclusion can lead 
us ‘Ho equate the socialization of a twenty-year-old White 
middle-class Jewish woman with that of a thirty-five-year- 
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old middle-class African-American Southern Baptist 
woman or that of a sixteen-year-old Latina who is middle 
class and Catholic” (1993, p. 138). 

Feminist Schoiarship and the Study of 
Race, Ethnicity, and Ciass 

Until recently, women of color were still largely ex- 
cluded from textbooks on the psychology of women 
(Brown, Goodwin, Hall, & Jackson-Lowman, 1985). 
Within these texts, studies of women of color were more 
likely to focus on their childbearing experience, often to 
the exclusion of other life events. For example, in many 
studies of teenage and single mothers, where women are 
treated as aberrant and needy, minority women are often 
considered to be the appropriate norm group (Reid, 1993). 

Perhaps defensively, I would argue that the exclusion 
of aspects of race, ethnicity, and class from psychology 
of women textbooks is not entirely a matter of choice. 
Textbook authors must rely mainly on resources that have 
some legitimacy within psychology as a whole. Thus, the 
omission of race, class, and ethnicity from psychological 
journals functions interactively to reinforce preexisting bi- 



It is hard to evade this kind of double bind. For ex- 
ample, I recently co-authored a text on women and gender 
(Unger & Crawford, 1992) in which we tried to be as 
inclusive as possible. Nevertheless, for the purposes of this 
paper, I examined its subject index for entries cross-listed 
for African-American women and Latinas and found the 
following distribution of pages for African-American 
women: clinical (8), developmental (6), sexuality (13), so- 
cial (9), and work (4). As many pages (6) were devoted to 
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a discussion of clinical and sexual issues among Latinas as 
were noted for work and developmental aspects of their 
lives. There was not enough information in the book on 
Asian- or Native-American women to provide this kind of 
breakdown. This distribution reflects where in psychology 
studies of women of color can be found (when they can be 
found at all). 

The fact that more studies of minority women can be 
found in clinical than in social psychological journals has 
implications for both the target population and for feminist 
psychology as a whole. Obviously, an emphasis on clinical 
issues and so-called “deviant” forms of sexuality reinforces 
the idea that minority women require psychological assis- 
tance. What is notably absent from mainstream clinical 
views of minority women is consideration of the social 
context in which they live their lives. To redress this omis- 
sion in our discussion of clinical issues, we also discussed 
alternative coping skills (cf Fine, 1983); the role of poverty 
in depression (cf , McGrath, Keita, Strickland, & Russo, 

1 990); and the adaptive nature of variations in the timing of 
family and work roles (cf Hamburg, 1986). 

An additional strategy we employed was to use 
omissions in the research on minority women for feminist 
pedagogical purposes. For example, although we combed 
the professional literature, we were only able to find three 
studies on eating disorders in women. We discussed this 
omission in terms of two alternative possibilities. (1) Psy- 
chologists do not expect to find eating disorders in women 
of color and, therefore, do not look for them or diagnose 
them when they are present. (2) Women of color do, in- 
deed, have fewer eating disorders than white women. This 
latter hypothesis allowed us to discuss the social context of 
anorexia and other eating disorders and to show the para- 
doxical benefits to women of color of a primarily white 
standard of beauty. 3 2 
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The Social Context and Bias in 
Psychology 

Stephanie Riger (1992) has suggested recently that 
psychology is particularly resistant to consideration of 
gender, race, and class because it resists acknowledgment 
of the social context. A minor point in support of her argu- 
ment is provided by the fact that in all of the recent intro- 
ductory psychology textbooks I examined (including the 
most inclusive one), the chapter on social psychology was 
the last chapter of the text. If the instructor runs out of 
time, this chapter would be the most likely one to be omit- 
ted. 



Social psychologists, including myself, are also the 
most likely professionals to feel unrepresented in the 
recent division of special interests within organized psy- 
chology. I even remember a job interview some years ago 
where my identity as a social psychologist was considered 
subversive although I had expected my identity as a femi- 
nist would be the problematic issue. The problematic epis- 
temological location of social psychology within psycho- 
logical theory and practice does not bode well for a greater 
place for social issues within the mainstream discipline. 

Nevertheless, the inclusion of social and cultural fac- 
tors makes for better science and better theory. I have 
argued recently (Unger & Sanchez-Hucles, 1993) that the 
inclusion of sociocultural levels of analysis allows feminist 
psychologists to transcend the terms of the essentialist/ 
constructionist debate about women and gender. The 
meaning of gender in different cultures is altered by factors 
such as social roles, relative status, and societal norms 
which determine which behaviors wUl be considered so- 
cially acceptable or deviant. 

' ■>' ■ 
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In a similar vein, Hope Landrine and her associates 
(Landrine, KlonofF, & Brown-Collins, 1 992) have argued 
that feminist psychologists must use both etic (standard- 
ized, objective, controlled) and emic (subjective, qualita- 
tive) strategies to understand culturally diverse popula- 
tions. They have shown that similarly labeled behaviors 
have a different meaning for white women and women of 
color. 

We should recognize, however, that these different 
methodologies have differential value within psychology. 
Methods that attempt to analyze subjectivity may be ideo- 
logically suspect because they are associated with feminist 
and other socially activist agendas. Such methods, of 
course, also do not fit in with psychology’s attempt to find 
generalizable laws of behavior. 

More than ten years ago (Unger, 1982), I noted that 
feminism as a theoretical framework would have more dif- 
ficulty being integrated into psychology than would women 
as either practitioners or subjects of research. Unfortunately, 
this prediction seems to have been correct. Stephanie 
Shields (1994) notes that over the past twenty-five years 
contemporary feminist psychologists have developed an 
impressive variety and range of empirical work and theory. 
She offers a long list of texts and methodological and theo- 
retical critiques to support her argument as well as an 
inventory of previously unexamined questions with impor- 
tant social implications that have been addressed. The lat- 
ter list includes a large range of topics such as sex bias in 
language, women’s adult development, and date rape. 

Nevertheless, she also points out that the insights of 
feminist psychology have remained invisible to psychology 
as a whole. Feminist scholarship is largely omitted from 
psychology textbooks at any level. Most mainstream psy- 
chologists are unaware of ^y feminist perspective and, at 
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best, embody it only in the personae of the few feminist 
psychologists who can be found in a given department. 
Such perspectives remain, of course, “ghettoized” within 
courses on the psychology of women and gender — ^taught 
at approximately 50 percent of all institutions of higher 
education. In my most pessimistic moments, I predict that 
multicultural perspectives that seek to integrate issues of 
ethnicity and class into psychology will suffer the same ne- 
glect. 



Some Constructive Suggestions 

What can we do about this problem? We can write 
our own textbooks, as Allen and Santrock have done. We 
can publicize and use the work of our feminist and multi- 
cultural colleagues, as I attempted to do in this essay. One 
promising development is the large amount of work on 
neglected topics and populations that has been appearing 
recently. One such example is a recent article by Jan Yoder 
and Amie Kahn in the American Psychologist (1993) on 
methods for creating a more inclusive psychology of women. 

Janis Sanchez-Hucles and I co-edited a special issue 
of the Psychology of Women Quarterly (1993) on gender 
and culture that is due out in December 1993, This issue 
aims to use culture to interrogate gender. Hope Landrine 
(1995) has edited a handbook of cultural diversity in femi- 
nist psychology. The book provides an enormous resource 
of studies on many populations that have been usually in- 
visible. A book edited by Carol Franz and Abigail Stewart 
(1994), entitled Women Creating Lives, is a rich collection 
of case studies that show the extent to which poor and eth- 
nically diverse women improvise, construct, and lay claim 
to their lives. 
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Finally, we can continue to develop curricular mate- 
rids in this area. The advantage here is that we do not have 
to remain bound by traditional disciplinary constraints. Our 
example will teach our students that they, too, do not need 
to feel bound. A paradigm shift will take place when a new 
generation without years of commitment to the existent 
ideology comes to power. It may be that such a shift is 
already taking place and psychology — one of the more 
conservative disciplines — has simply not yet noticed. 
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Scholarship and the Discipline: 

The Study of Gender, Race, 
Ethnicity, Social Class and Sexual 
Orientation 

Karen Fraser Wyche 

One main question we have been asked to address in 
this seminar is how the last twenty years of scholarship on 
gender, race, ethnicity, social class, and sexual orientation 
has influenced psychology as a discipline. My response is 
that the discipline has been slow to accept and to integrate 
this knowledge into the field. What can be said is that 
among all these aspects and characteristics of human be- 
havior, gender has been given more acceptance. Less at- 
tention has been given to incorporating research findings 
regarding ethnic minority populations, social class, or sex- 
ual orientation. 

Feminist psychologists have been at the forefront of 
the movement to incorporate gender into the study of psy- 
chological processes. As a result, psychology has had to 
recognize, although not willingly, that the study of women 
is a legitimate research topic. However, still undetermined 
is the willingness of traditionally trained psychologists to 
incorporate gender into their own work. One result can be 
a recognition that gender is important as a variable of in- 
quiry, but to move beyond this and to incorporate within 
one’s work a gendered analysis of both women and men is 
not often done. As a result, there are many psychologists 
whose accommodation to the question of differences and/ 
or commonalities between women and men rests only on 
including female and male in the statistical analysis of re- 
sults. It is those psychologists who apply a feminist analy- 
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sis to theory and research who use the body of knowledge 
generated regarding women and men in their research 
agendas. 

Psychology as a discipline has given less attention to 
social class issues. We do not have a good understanding 
of how class influences behavior. We know a great deal 
about middle-class white America (Graham, 1992), for it is 
this group that has been the primary focus of psychological 
inquiry. Generalizations from white, middle-class and pre- 
dominantly male populations are applied to all people. 
These generalizations make the assumption that principles 
of behavior are universal and do not vary across age, class, 
gender, and so forth. Class has been partially examined in 
the study of the poor, who are disproportionately ethnic 
minority people. But race, ethnicity, and class can be con- 
founded in the United States, and researchers have often 
ignored this fact. Even less is known about poor Euro- 
american people. The research that exists on low-income 
populations has not focused on the interactions of gender 
and social class or on comparative work across class. 

Much less attention has been given to incorporating 
knowledge about ethnicity and race in the study of human 
behavior in mainstream psychology. What exists are stud- 
ies of particular groups of ethnic and racial populations 
which, with few exceptions, ignore the interaction of gen- 
der and race. Research with ethnic minority participants 
has focused primarily on psychopathology and/or stereo- 
types of behavior with captive audiences such as clinic or 
school populations (Wyche, 1993). There is less interest in 
normal developmental processes. For example, African- 
Americans are studied for teenage motherhood, Asian- 
Americans for academic achievement as the “model minor- 
ity,” American Indians for suicide and alcoholism, Latino- 
Americans for acculturated stress. These examples of ste- 
reotyping and problematic behavior represent a large body 
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of research for these populations. As a result, students 
studying psychology can make the following assumptions: 
that alcoholism is an American Indian disease; that all 
Asian- Americans are high achievers (and if one is not, then 
there is something terribly wrong); and that African-Amer- 
ican teenage young women will become mothers soon, if 
they aren’t already. The point is not that these situations 
don’t exist but, instead, that these are the ways in which 
minority populations have been studied. 

In contrast to research on ethnic and racial minori- 
ties in the United States is the area of cross-cultural psy- 
chology. Cross-cultural psychology has focused on non- 
United States populations and has been regarded as a 
respectable area of research. The opposite is true regard- 
ing research on minority populations in the United States. 
This has been considered marginal, a low-priority research 
area. 



Research on sexuality has focused on psychopathol- 
ogy. Researchers have studied sexually deviant behavior, 
sexual identity confusion, and so forth. When gender or 
race is examined, therefore, it is in populations with specif- 
ic problems. For example, the current research on AIDS- 
infected women cannot ignore gender, but does ignore 
class. For HIV-positive men, the research is primarily on 
gay middle-class men. Less is known about minority men. 

Now, I wish to focus on the interrelationships between 
research findings, journal publications, and curriculum. 
Whether a curriculum has been redefined by the changes in 
the discipline cannot be answered without addressing these 
interrelationships. As argued previously, the attempts to 
reconceptualize psychology have been minor. To illustrate 
this I would like to use as an example the research theories 
regarding models of cultural adaptation. Getting and 
Beauvias (1990-91) have discussed the historical transition 
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from research models that have as an assumption that 
healthy adaptation occurs when an individual accepts the 
dominant culture. Several models exemplify this frame- 
work. The first, the Dominant Model, poses that move- 
ment away from ethnic culture to the dominant culture is 
positive and no movement is negative. This model is fol- 
lowed by the Transitional Model that describes movement 
from the minority culture as neither good nor bad, but, 
assumes that a person will move to a majority/dominant 
culture. While doing this, it is expected that the person will 
experience acculturative stress. The Alienation Model 
hypothesizes that a person’s movement from the minority 
culture to the dominant culture would be characterized by 
alienation from both cultures in this process. Models that 
do not assume that movement to the dominant culture as 
always occurring are more reflective of current research 
paradigms. The Multidimensional Model places the indi- 
vidual somewhere between the two cultures. There is an 
assumption that a person can have multiple dimensions, 
such as ethnic loyalty, while other cultural patterns such as 
language can change. Perhaps the most popular model is 
the Bicultural Model, by which individuals are understood 
as able to move comfortably back and forth between their 
own culture and the dominant culture with high levels of 
involvement in both. Although these latter models are an 
improvement over the former ones, they are limited by the 
lack of attention to gender and class variables. 

If we go to the next level of understanding of how a 
discipline influences a curriculum and the teaching of the 
subject matter we must examine what and how knowledge 
is published in journals. For psychologists, publication in 
journals is the most prestigious way to be recognized and 
to publicize one’s scholarship. The growth of research re- 
lating to gender far exceeds that of ethnicity and class, yet 
most of the publications in psychological journals are in 
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none of these areas. The growth of research relating to 
women’s issues depends on the productivity of feminist 
psychologists. Unfortunately, little of this scholarship is 
represented in journals published by the American Psycho- 
logical Association. These are the journals that academics 
view as most prestigious because of their peer review pro- 
cess and high rejection rates. The same holds true for eth- 
nic minority research topics, which are considered less 
prestigious and more marginal compared to psychology of 
women studies. Much of this research exists in specialty 
journals, simply because the most competitive and/or APA 
journals do not publish this research. The decisions about 
what to publish are influenced by the composition of edito- 
rial boards. The American Psychological Association has 
reported the small number of women and ethnic minority 
individuals, compared to white men, on these boards. In 
her study of six American Psychological Association jour- 
nals that publish research on human behavior, Sandra Graham 
(1992) reports that for African-Americans the number of 
articles decreased over the last decade for all the journals 
surveyed. She also describes that the race of experimenter 
and the social class standing of subjects is missing in most 
of the articles published. Sue Rosenberg Zalk (1991) sur- 
veyed fourteen major psychology journals for the Division 
on Psychology of Women’s Newsletter (Division 35) and 
found that the gender of research participants was not 
mentioned in 40 percent of the studies and 65 percent did 
not mention the race or ethnicity of the participants. Jour- 
nals such as Psychology of Women Quarterly and Sex 
Roles ask authors to report the gender and ethnicity of 
research participants. Yet even here social class is not rou- 
tinely reported. 

What is available for teachers of undergraduate cur- 
riculum often relates to what is avmlable to them in text- 
books. My colleagues have spoken quite eloquently re- 
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garding the shortcomings of these textbooks, so there is no 
need to repeat this sad tale. My only point is that writers of 
textbooks look to the research literature in creating their 
text. When the literature ignores gender, race, ethnicity, 
class, and sexual orientation, then this work will not be 
available to the writers of these texts. Reports regarding 
the curriculum in psychology, therefore, also show this 
deficit (McGovern et al., 1991). In reviewing how the disci- 
pline of psychology fits within a liberal arts framework, the 
focus has been more on which speciality areas of psychology 
to include, not how to reflect a world that is gendered, eth- 
nic, and stratified by class. Even the computer electronic 
bulletin board on the teaching of psychology focuses on 
tips for test giving, textbook selection, or other topics for 
teaching, not on how to integrate these ideas about gender, 
race, ethnicity, class, and sexual orientation into the curric- 
ulum. 



Related to these issues is the production of psychol- 
ogists with a Ph.D. The small number of minority women 
and men who received a Ph.D. in psychology within the 
last decade is a deplorable fact (Wyche and Graves, 1992). 
Those who received degrees are primarily in four areas; 
clinical, counseling, social, and developmental. Students 
who wish to study gender and minority populations still 
receive warnings, as I did a decade ago, of the marginaliza- 
tion of these areas within mainstream psychology and en- 
couragement to do the “ethnic” or “gender thing” after 
getting tenure. This gives a clear message to junior faculty 
members that their research careers should be geared to 
maintaining the status quo. 

It appears, in my discussion with other colleagues, 
that those of us who are not in psychology departments, 
but departments that are multidisciplinary, have more op- 
portunity to pursue research relating to these issues and to 
teach courses thaiw^e this literature. In my institution. 
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white students predominate in these courses, much to the 
surprise of many who feel topics of gender, race, class, eth- 
nicity, and sexual orientation are ghettoized courses. 

All these issues relate to the discipline of psychology. 
The discipline limits its own horizons in not focusing on 
what the world is like today. To ignore the gendered, mul- 
ticultural, and class-stratified world in which we live is 
problematic to a discipline that purports to study human 
behavior. 
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Publications of the National Center for 
Curriculum Transformation Resources on Women 

WOMEN IN THE CURRICULUM 

The following publications consist of directories, manuals, and essays 
covering the primary infoimation needed by educators to transform the 
curriculum to incorporate the scholarship on women. The publications 
have been designed to be brief, user friendly, and cross referenced to each 
other. They can be purchased as a set or as individual titles. Tables of 
contents and sample pass^es are available on the National Center Web 
page: http://www.towson.edu/ncctrw/. 

Directory of Curriculum Transformation Projects and Activities 
m the US, 

The Directory provides brief descriptions of 237 curriculum transformatimi projects 
or activities from 1973 to the present. It is intended to help educators review the 
amount and kinds of work that have been occurring in curriculum transformation on 
women and encourage them to consult project publications (see also Catalog of 
Resources) and to contact project directors for more information about projects of 
particuleir interest and relevance to their needs. 

386 pages, 8'AX 11 hardcover, $30 individuals, $45 institutions, ISBN 1-885303-07-6 

^ Catalog of Curriculum Transformation Resources 

The Catalog lists materials developed by curriculum transformation projects and 
national organizations that are available either free or for sale. These include 
proposals, reports, bibliographies, workshop descriptions, reading lists, revised 
syllabi, classroom materials, participant essays, newsletters, and other products of 
curriculum transformation activities, especially from those projects listed in the 
Directory. These resources provide valuable informatirai, models, and examples for 
educators leading and participating in curriculum transformation activities. 
(Available fall 1997) 

>■ Introductory Bibliography for Curriculum Transformation 
The Introductory Bibliogyaply provides a list of references for beginning curriculum 
transformation on women, especially for those organizing projects and activities for 
faculty and teachers. It does not attempt to be comprehensive but rather to simplify the 
process of selection by offering an “introduction” that will lead you to other sources. 
15 pages, 6x9 paper, $7, ISBN 1-885303-32-7 

^ Getting Started: Planning Curriculum Transformation 
Planning Curriculum Transformatim describes the major stages and components of 
curriculum transformation projects as they have developed since about 1 980. Written 
by Elaine Hedges, whose long experience in women’s studies and curriculum 
transformation projects informs this synthesis. Getting Started is designed to help 
faculty and administrators initiate, plan, and conduct faculty development and 
curriculum projects whose purpose is to incorporate the content and perspectives of 
women’s studies and race/ethnic studies scholarship into their courses. 

124 pages, 6 x 9 hardcover, $20 individuals, $30 institutions, ISBN 1-885303-06-8 
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>■ Internet Resources on Women: Using Electronic Media in 

Curriculum Transformation 

This manual gives clear, step-by-step instructions on how to use e-mail, find e-mail 
addresses, and access e-mail discussion lists relevant to curriculum transformation. It 
explains Telnet, FTP, Gopher, and the World Wide Web, and how to access and use 
them. It discusses online information about women on e-mail lists and World Wide 
Web sites. Written by Joan Koreimian, vvho has acciunulated much experience 
through runnmg the Women’ s Studies e-mail list, this manual is a unique resource for 
identifying information for curriculum transformation on the Internet. Updates to this 
manual will be available on the World Wide Web at http://www.xunbc.edu/wmst/ 
updates.html . 

130 pages, 6 x 9 hardcover. $20 individuals, $30 institutions, ISBN 1-885303-08-4 

Funding: Obtaining Money for Curriculum Transformation 
Projects and Activities 

This manual is intended to assist educators who lack experience in apply ing for grants 
but are frequently expected to seciue their own funding for projects. The manual 
provides an overview of the process, basic information and models, and advice from 
others experienced in fund raising. 

150 pages. 6 x 9 hardcover. $20 individuals, $30 institutions. ISBN 1-885 303-05-x 

^ Evaluation: Measuring tite Success of Curriculum Transformation 

This manual outlines several designs which could be used when assessing the success 
of a project. Evaluation: Measuring the Success of Curriculum Transformation is 
written by Beth Vanfossen, whose backgroimd in the teaching of research methods as 
well as practical experience in conducting evaluation research informs the manual’s 
advice. Evaluationisanincreasinglyimportantcomponent of cxirriculum transformation 
work on which project directors and others often need assistance. 

(Available fall 1997) 

^ Discipline Analysis Essays 

Under the general editorship of Elaine Hedges, the National Center has requested 
scholars in selected acadermc disciplines to write brief essays siunmarizing the 
impact of the new scholarship on women on their discipline. These essays identify 
and explain the issues to be confronted as faculty in these disciplines revise their 
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